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Myr Lokp, 


F, according to Mr. Locke, we are 
1 born without ideas, and incapable of 
thought, for want of objects; if it 
be true, that our ſenſes are the ſole vehicles 
of thoſe objects to the mind, it neceſſarily 
follows, that Science is the daughter of Ex- 
perience, and that Reaſon, being a compa- 
riſon of ideas, is rather the tutor than the 
parent of Knowledge, 

Among other truths, we have learnt from 
Experience, that, without her aſſiſtance, 
the Ariſtotilian philoſophy, the unſubſtantial 
reaſonings of the ſchools, neither augmented 
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the Sciences, nor contributed any thing to 
their improvement. It is to a Bacon, a 
Boyle, a Newton, and to their ſcholars in 
experimental philoſohpy, that Science is in- 
debted for the eſtabliſhment of her preſent 
univerſal dominion. If, therefore, Science 
be the child of Experiment, her preſent ſtate 
of comparative perfection is the reſult of the 
accumulated experience of ſucceſſive gene- 
rations. 

From theſe premiſes we are juſtified in 
believing ourſelves, in point of knowledge, 
ſuperior to any preceding age, unleſs we ſup- 
pole that it hath pleaſed Providence to over- 
ſhadow us with an unuſual proportion of 
dulneſs; a ſuppoſition which, whatever may 
be the opinion of ſucceeding ages, I pre- 
ſume we ſhall not readily admit. 

From theſe premiſes we may alſo con- 
clude, that books, the vehicles of the know- 
ledge and experience of former times, are of 
ſingular utility : pevertheleſs, the opinion, 
that a ſervile attention to claſſical hypothe- 
ſes and venerable dogmata, are obſtructive of 
invention, is not without foundation. This 
conſideration, however, is inſufficient to de- 
; preciate 
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preciate literature or cancel our obligation 
to - thoſe who have written for our in- 
ſtruction, 

The ſcience of Government, or civil Po- 
lity, ſufficiently comprehended under the 
title Legiſlation, hath been defuſely con- 
ſidered by ſeveral eminent writers; ſyſtima- 
tically by Monteſquieu, and by my indefa- 
tigable couſin, Baron Beilfield. Legiſlation, . 
I have faid, comprehends the ſcience (I will 
not call it an art) of government, becaule, 
I think thoſe governments, which acknow- 
ledge no. law but the deſpotic will of the 
prince, a reproach to human nature, and 
beneath contemplation. 

Monteſquieu, I have ſaid, hath treated 
the ſcience of government ſyſtimatically : I 
ought perhaps rather to have ſaid, he aim- 
ed at ſyſtem ; for, though he poſſeſſed great 
knowledge of his ſubject, and a fine genius, 
L'Efprit de Lotx is really nothing more than 
an immethodical, unconnected, aſſemblage 
of propoſitions, theorems, and corollaries, 
frequently vague and ſometimes contradic- 


tory. 
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When a writer, of acknowledged abili- 
ties, fails in the execution of a great deſign, 
we muſt aſcribe it to ſome unforeſeen, and, 
perhaps inſurmountable, difficulty in the ſub- 
jet. A ſyſtimatical treatiſe on the Spirit of 
Laws, comprehenſive and applicable to every 
form of government, would require not only 
a minute knowledge of the laws, cuſtoms, 
manners, and propenſities of the people of 
each country, but a ſuppoſed ſtability of 
relative ſituations and circumſtances, incom- 
patible with the evident diſpenſations of 
Providence, or the fortuitous concuſſion of 
events. 

A ſyſtem of polity, for any European na- 
tion in the laſt century, would be now to- 
tally inadmiſſable. A ſmall degree of poli- 
tical knowledge is ſufficient to comprehend 
the univerſal change of ſyſtem gradually in- 
duced by a change of relative poſitions, by 
a change of manners, by diſcoveries and in- 
novations of various kinds. In former times, 
the probable event of a war between two na- 
tions, might be calculated from a compari- 
ſon of the reſpeQive bodily ſtrength of indi- 
viduals, the number of fighting men in each 
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nation, and the abilities of the generals. 
Since the invention of cannon, the ſkill of 
the engineer often determines the fate of an 
army. In the preſent world, a ſmall iſland, 
not half peopled, can wage ſucceſsful war 
with half the globe. Sovereign princes, and, 
which ſeems more extraordinary, even re- 
publics, have diſcovered, that, by clothing 
their ſubjects uniformly, and forming them 
into regiments, they become a Jucrative ar- 
ticle of commerce; and that they may be 
commanded to fight in any cauſe, for any 
king, who is in want of ſubjects to fight his 
battles, or whoſe ſubjects are better em- 
ployed. 

Hence we are naturally led to conclude, 
that, when two kingdoms are at war, the 
balance of wealth in either ſtate muſt com- 
mand the event; but experience hath taught 
us, that this were an erroneous conclu- 
ſion. States, like merchants, . power- 
ful only in proportion to the extenſion of 
their credit ; and as this extenſion depends 
chiefly on the ſcience of financing, that ſci- 
| ence neceſſarily becomes the prime object of 
a prime miniſter, | 
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Books, I have already obſerved, by in- 
ducing imitation, are often * deſtructive of 
original genius. In the ſcience of govern- 
ment, from a total change in the political 
ſyſtem of Europe; and conſequently in the 
applicable principles of civil polity, the la- 
bours of former political writers, whilſt 
they communicate very little uſeful inſtruc- 
tion, ſerve only to warp our judgement : a 
modern politician therefore, inſtead of ob- 
truding the opinions of a Puffendorf, a 
Locke, à Sydney, a Monteſquieu, muſt ſhut 
his books, forget his reading, and, on ſuch a 
data as the world before him will afford, 
dare to reaſon for himſelf. 

When a nation, compared with neigh- 
bouring ſtates, appears to have acquired a 
certain degree of ſuperiority, we are apt to 
imagine that it has attained its greateſt poſ- 
ſible height of wealth and power, Why? 
Becauſe our ideas of perfection are relative. 
On this foundation, from a ſuppoſed know- 
ledge of the inſtability of all ſublunary 
things, and from a compariſon of ſuch a na- 
tion with former empires, we ſuppoſe its 
decline to be inevitable. ; | 

The 
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The Roman republic, we are told, had 
in the reign of Auguſtus, attained her greateſt 
poſſible elevation. From that ſummit ſhe is 
ſaid to have deſcended, becauſe the pinnacle, 
on which ſhe ſtood, was raiſed too far above 
the level preſcribed to human inſtitutions. 


Even the mighty arm of Fortune, unable to 
ſupport her, for any length of time, ſhrunk 


under the enormous weight, and, like a 
ſtone rolling down a mountain on the verge 
of the ocean, ſhe tumbled-with increaſing 
velocity, and was finally loſt in the abyſs. 
In ſuch reaſoning, we imagine that we 
have found a ſufficient remote cauſe for the 
decline and extinction of great empires: as 
to the immediate cauſes, authors, I think, 
have generally agreed to call them Luxury 
and Vice; the daughters of Wealth, and the 
grandchildren of Commerce, or of Rapine. 
That the Romans, after Liberty had ſunk 
in the vortex of diſpotiſm, were luxurious, 
admits of no diſpute; but that they loſt their 
liberty becauſe they were become wealthy, 
and conſequently luxurious, and conſequent- 
ly indolent, I do not believe. If human na- 
ture be eſſentially the ſame in all ages, the 
N preſent 
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preſent ſtate of Europe will convince: us, 
that thoſe nations which are moſt wealthy, 
and conſequently moſt luxurious, are not 
the leaſt tenaceous of their liberty. But if 
the picture of the preſent world were an in- 
ſufficient example, ſurely it is natural to con- 
clude, that Liberty, being the ſole guardian 
of Property, will be leaſt valued by thoſe 
who have leaſt to loſe. With the ſame ar- 
gument I would alſo controvert the opinion, 
that the ſpirit of a nation declines in pro- 
portion to its increaſe of wealth. That the 
deſire of acquiring wealth may ſtimulate a 
ſoldidr of fortune to heroic actions, I ad- 
mit; but when that ſoldier comes to fight 
pro aris et focis, he will certainly fight with 
equal reſolution to preſerve the wealth he 
has acquired. 

A prince who ſeeks to extend his domi- 
nions by conqueſt, ſhould employ an army 
of indigent mercenaries ; in defence of his 
own dominions, ſoldiers, who have property 
in the ſtate, a reſpectable militia, will be his 
beſt ſecurity. On this ground, Britain has 
leſs cauſe for apprehenſion than any other 
nation in Europe: her wooden walls are no 

| longer 
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longer her ſole protection: her internal 


ſtrength is not only poſitively greater than 


in any former period, but cothparitively 
much ſuperior to that of France ot Spain, 
either of which ny be ly and effeftually | 
invaded. 


Your Lotdſhip will pardon me if, in 
theſe deſultory lucubrations, I aſſume the 


privilege of reverting to any part of my ſub- 
ject, from the uniform circle of which, in 


N 


purſuit of a foftuitous' idea, I may have 


gone off in a tangent. . Under this privil-ge 
I will interpoſe the queſtion, whether Vice, 
as well as Luxury, be the natural produce 
of Wealth? That Luxury is the offspring 


of Affluence is very evident; but I learn, 
from hiſtory, that Vice is not of the ſame fa- 


mily. The gloomy cloiſter, the dreary ages 


of mortification, ignorance, and ſuperſtition, - | 


have been moſt prolific of enormous crimes. 
The fatal tree, which bore the interdicted 
apple, was alſo the tree of knowledge. The 
mother of mankind indulged an appetite; 
but ſhe became more intelligent. Luxury is 
indeed the-child of Wealth, but ſhe has two. 
ſiſters, n. of which ate Science and 
* J © 
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Fally. It may ſeem extraordinary, that 
Science and Folly ſhould be children of the 
ſame parent; yet, of individuals, it is cer- 
tainly true, that knowledge and folly are by 
no means incompatible ; and, with regard to 
nations, thoſe which are moſt enlightened 
are moſt remarkable for ridiculous abſurdi- 
ties: but theſe abſurdities, theſe follies, theſe 
wanton vices, are ſo feintly tinged with 
crime, as rarely to produce capital offences. 
By capital offences, I do not, in this place, 
mean thoſe which, from neceflity, the Law 
hath rendered capital. | 

II were to ſketch a comparitive charac- 
teriſtic eſtimate of the manners of the people 
of England of the preſent generation, I 
ſhould ſay—Than our anceſtors, we have 
leſs learning, and more knowledge; leſs re- 
ligion, and leſs crimes; leſs errantry, and 
more courage; fewer vices, and more fol- 
lies. In the opinion of other kingdoms, we 
are lefs a nation of gloomy philotophers, and 
we have advanced ſo rapidly towards the ba- 
gatelle et ſavor vivre of our inimical neigh- 
bours, and, like them, are become ſo en- 
tirely the dupes of faſhion-mopgets, that, 
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in a few years more, a German will fan, 
know us aſunder. 


Having finiſhed my digreſſion, I now re- 


turn ad propofitum. The art of funding was, 
doubtleſs, a notable invention, and a notable 
expedient. How far the chord may be 
ſtretched without breaking, is difficult ts 
determine, The greateſt adept of the laſt 
age fixed the ne plus ultra of our national 
debt at a ſum which we have ſinee almoſt 
doubled, and yet the chord remains entire. 
Are we therefore to ſuppoſe that it may be 
ſtretched to infinity ? Surely no. In the 
chord of publie eredit, as in a fiddle-ſtring, 
wheneyer we diſcover a flaw, a ſnap-may be 
hourly expected. Probably it may bear its 
preſent tenfion until it ſhalt be relaxed by | 
the prudent hand of Economy. Mean- 
while, let Us not, in the wantonneſs of ex- 
periment, ſcrew tho pin à fingle halr's- 
breadth higher, unleſs we are . erg by 
abfolute neceflity, | 
This fatal neceffity, I truſt, does not yet 
exiſt, There lies, before us, my Lord, a 
path, which, if we have the reſolution" to 
purſue it, will, I think, lead us, with fafety, 
C 2 through 
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through the labyrinth into which we have 
been decoyed. Let us not be deterred from 
entering this path, becauſe it appears un- 
trodden. The beaten road, in which we 
are now travelling, if longer followed, will, 
I fear, lead us into difficulties, fra which 
it may not be in the power of es to 

extricate us. | 
The very elaborate and extenſive ſyſtem of 
public economy, propoſed by Mr. Edmund 
Burke, is fo replete with political erudition, 
as to merit the attention. of the legiſlature, 
Whether it were, at this time, expedient to 
carry it into execution, is a queſtion already 
decided. It is evident, however, if it had 
been” adopted, in its utmoſt extent, its ob- 
ject was too inconſiderable to have an imme- 
diate ſalutary effect. An annual ſaving. of 
two or three hundred thouſand pounds a 
year, in time of peace, were, doubtleſs, an 
object of conſiderable magnitude; but it is 
a mere feather when taken from a ſcale al- 
ready loaded with fifteen millions. I am 
perfectly ſenſible of the neceſſity for econo- 
my; but, im our preſent fituation, it is no 
object: it is a ſnivling brat, which, in 
| time, 
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time, may render us good ſervice; but from 
which no immediate aſſiſtance can be ex- 
pected. If economy be our only reſource, 
inevitable perdition is at no great diſtance. 
Some politicians tell us that we are yet a 
very rich, a very powerful nation, and that 
we have great reſources; but unleſs theſe 
reſources are ſpecified, and the mode of ap- 
plication deſcribed, ſuch vague aſſertions, 
how ſoever true, are ſounding braſs, and tinck- 
ling cymbals. | | | * 
That we are a rich nation is very true, 
and that, in conſequence of theſe riches, we 
can bear taxation to a degree of which na- 
tions leſs opulent have no conception, is 
amply evinced by experience; but how ra- 
tionally ſoever we have hitherto proceeded, 
I am convinced, that our ſafety depends on 
an immediate change of ſyſtem. On the 
general idea of funding, miniſters have wiſe- 
ly conceived, that public credit depends on 
the permanent ſecurity for the payment 6f 
the intereſt of the borrowed capital : and, 
| for this reaſon, they have laid their taxes on 
thoſe things which are commonly called the 
neceſſaries of life. Infant ſtates, and ſtates 


ye 
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yet far diſtant from extreme opulence, muſt 
tax the neceſſaries of life, becauſe the luxu- 
ries are neither ſo general, nor ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, as to yield a certain and ſuffi- 
cient revenue. In Britain our Juxuries, and 
our follies, are ſo generally and fo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, as to produce, under the direc- 
tion of an able miniſter, a revenue equal to 
the expence of the preſent war, without 
funding another ſhilling. 
Extravagant as this aſſertion may appear, 
I flatter myſelf your Lordſhip will find, in 
my plan, nothing very abſurd or difficult, 
But admitting that the difficulty of carrying 
ſuch a plan into execution were ſo great as 
to render it only not impoſſible ; admitting, 
that it would require, not only the utmoſt 
exertion of legiſlative authority, bur the moſt 
ferious attention of every individual member 
of adminiſtration, the ſalvation of the ſtate 
were ſurely an object of ſufficient magnitude 
to merit that attention. | 
I will not aſſert the impoſſibility of carry. 
ing on the war a few years longer, by add- 
ing to the national debt, and appropriating 
the produce of new taxes to the payment of 
the 
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the intereſt; but it is a dangerous experi- 
ment, and therefore had better not be tried, 
to ſatisfy Cuxioſity. That lady once led me 
to the top of Veſuvius: ſhe then perſuaded 
me to deſcend into the crater, and to dance 
a minuet with her on a thin ſhell of hot 
brimſtone. If this cake had broke (and I 
dare ſay your Lordſhip remembers it wag 
full of cracks) my fall, I ſuppoſe, would not 
have been far ſhort of that of Milton's re- 
bellious angels, and into a place full as 
hot. - | : 

If our circumſtances could be concealed, 
doubtleſs, it were not only impolitic, but 
traiterous, to reveal them to our enemies: 
but our enemies are fo perfectly acquainted 
with our ſituation, and the ruinous tendency- 
of our preſent ſyſtem of ways and means, 
that all their hopes are built on our credit 
being already ſtretched as far as it will bear, 
With this argument, under this perſuaſion, 
America is, from year to year, induced to 
continue her purſuit of the ſhaddow of Li- 
berty, and to reject the ſubſtance. By this 
argument, and in this expectation, France- 
and Spain have been perſuaded to aſſiſt Ames 
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rica in the pious operation of 2 ber 


| parent. 
There are people who think better of he: 


man nature than it deſerves, whom it may be 
difficult to convince, that the preſent dicta- 
tors in America feek the deſtruction of the 
Britiſh empire; and yet nothing can clear 
them from this imputation, but the diſco- 
very of a clauſe in their league with our in- 
veterate enemies, reſerving to themſelves a 
power of treating ſeparately with Britain: 
but Congreſs have aſſigned the nan-exiſtence 
of ſuch a reſervation as a reaſon for not treat- 
ing with the Commiſſioners. It follows 
then, that America hath reſolved to ſtand or 
fall with France and Spain, and that ſhe now 
conſiders herſelf obliged to aſſiſt theſe B- 
norable potentates in every machination 

they may deviſe for our deſtruction. 
Whether the Britiſh legiſlature acted con- 
ſtitutionally in taxing America; whether 
America acted wiſely in oppofing the at- 
tempt; whether we have caule to rejoice 
that America hath reſiſted; are queſtions 
which ſubſequent events have rendered un- 
important. But, if theſe events have diſ- 
covered 
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covered, that, like her own ſnake, ſhe me- 
ditates a mortal bite, only becauſe we trod 
gently upon her rattle, can there be a Briton 
ſo ſtupid as to refuſe his aſſiſtance in taking 
out her teeth, and depriving her of her poi- 
ſon? 8 

It were devoutly to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
Britons, who ſtill call themſelves Ameri- 
cans in politics, would diſpaſſionately re- 
fle& on the total change of principle effected 
by the union of America with France and 
Spain: for though it were admitted, that 
America acted wiſely and conſtitutionally in 
oppoſing the attempt to tax her internally ; 
though it were even granted, that her league 
with the enemies of Britain was dictated by 
neceſſity, and therefore juſtifiable on her 
part; it is nevertheleſs ſelf-evident, ſince 
the intereſt of our three united oponents is, 
during the war, inſeparable, that no member 
of the Britiſh empire can be an American in 
politics, without being, at the ſame time, a 
Frenchman and a Spaniard : he cannot pray 
for ſucceſs to America without including 
France and Spain in his pious oriſons. 


D | The 
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The terms offered to America by the Com- 
miſſion, to which I had the honour to be an 
unworthy appendage, were ſuch as could not 
have failed to produce a negociation, not- 
withſtanding their affection for their great 
and good ally, if Congreſs had not pre- deter- 
mined to liſten to no terms of accommoda- 
tion with Britain. The cauſe of this deter- 
mination is obvious. The dignity and power 
of cach individual member of that Congreſs, 
muſt terminate in the moment of reconcilia- 
tion. No terms which Britain can offer to 
America will ever perſuade the republican 
faction, by whoſe arts the ſouthern colonies 
were ſtimulated to revolt, to relinquiſh the 
independent ſyſtem of religion and govern- 
ment, which, in the laſt century extinguiſh» 

ed, for a time, the Britiſh conſtitution. 

Whatever we, in the honeſt ſimplicity of 
our hearts, may have conceived of the re- 
dreſs of grievances, as the motive for rebel- 
lion, we now know, ſince Adams hath 
thrown off the maſk, that the war, in 
which we are engaged, is the reſult of a 
long premeditated ſcheme of ſeperation, and 
of a ſetiled plan for the erection of a vaſt re- 
public 


*. * 
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public on the ruins of mixt monarchy. The 
deſign was great, and would have been equally 
laudable, if long protection had no right to 
command allegience; if the government he 
meant to aboliſh was in its principles tyran- 
nical, and, if that which he wiſhed to eſta- 
bliſh, was better calculated to preſerve the 
liberty, and promote the happineſs of the 
people. 

But, it will be aſked, by what art Con- 
greſs hath been able to perſuade their con- 
ſtituents to reſign that liberty, and thoſe 
privileges, by which, as members of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, they were ſo happily diſtinguiſh 
ed from the reſt of mankind } This queſtion 
is eaſily anſwered. In all democratical go- 
vernments, men are flattered into ſubmiſſion, 
by the expectation of becoming tyrants in 
their turn. Democratical governments, 
though founded on the broadeſt baſis of 
liberty, are always tyrannically adminiſter- 
ed; becauſe low people are fond of exer- 
ciſing power, and are deſtitute of thoſe feel- 
ings of humanity, and that ſenſe of honour, 
which are commonly acquired, and —_ 
improved, by education. 

D 2 I beg 
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I beg your Lordſhip's pardon for having 
again wandered from my purpoſe. Once 
more, I crave your attention to the ſubject of 
ways and means; a ſubje& with which you 
are much better acquainted than myſelf ; 
nevertheleſs your Lordihip may poſſibly, in 
the effuſions of an active imagination, find 
ſomething not quite beneath your notice; 
and probably you may not be diſpleaſed thus 
to learn the ſentiments of the people con- 
cerning a plan which, without ſuch previous 
information, you may not chuſe to propoſe. 

I think, my Lord, it is univerſally allowed, 
that raiſing the ſupplies within the year, were 
a moſt deſirable meaſure. It were indeed a 
meature which, if practicable, without op- 
pretiion to individuals, or injury to the com- 
munity, would terrify your enemies more 
than ſuperior ſicets and armies. By fixing 
the national debt atits preſent ſum, it would 
eſtabliſh your credit, raiſe your funds, and 
increaſe the value of every acre of land in 
the kingdom. The only ſufferers from the 
adoption of ſuch a plan, would be thoſe who 
expect emolument from future loans; but 
haye no doubt that all objections, originating 

3 "TM 
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in private intereſt, will be treated, by your 
Lordſhip, as they deſerve. 

I now proceed to open a mine, more pro- 
ductive and inexhauſtible, than thoſe of 
Mexico and Peru. I ſhall ſubmit to your 
Lordſhip, and the public, a long, a very 
long, liſt of taxes. I come forward with 
confidence, becauſe I am perſuaded, that 
raiſing the ſupplies within the year, is a 
meaſure of indiſpenſible neceſſity ; and, be- 
cauſe I am equally convinced, that it can- 
not be done by any other means. The taxes 
which I ſhall propoſe are indeed very nume- 
rous; but they are tremendous only in their 
number : they are homogeneous parts of an 
uniform maſs, which in the aggregate loſe 
all their terrours. Contrary to the uſual 
ſyſtem of taxation, I have carefully avoided 
the real neceſſaries of life, and I have touch- 
ed the inferior claſs of people with fo gentle 
a hand, that it will hardly be felt. Vice, 
Vanity, and Folly, are my ſecurity for the 
produce: a ſecurity which, in theſe times, 
is much 4eſs queſtionable than meager Ne- 


_ ecffity. 


LICENCES. 
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LI. CEN CES. 


3 MiNSTRELS, viz. Fiddlers, Pipers, or 
players upon any muſical inſtrument, and 
Dancers, not natives of Britain or Ire- 
land, for an annual Licence to exhibit, 
or feach, his or her art, TWENTY 
GUINEAS. | 


IF it be objected to this tax, that it 
would infallibly deſtroy our Italian Opera; 
J anſwer, that an Italian Opera is a mon- 
ſter, which, being ſupported by a ſhock- 
ing mutilation of the human ſpecies, ought 
to be no where tolerated. But it is a vora- 
cious monſter too; and, for that reaſon, has 
no bulineſs in this country, at this time. 
Your Lordſhip has better uſes for the ſuper- 
fluous caſh of our nobility. If the tax ſhould 
prove nugatory, it would be conſiderably be- 
nefictal to the nation: but the ſmall deduc- 
tion of twenty guineas, from the large emo- 
luments of theſe foreigners, will be deemed 
a mere bagatel/e, As to the fum which this, 


and 


( 
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and the following taxes, would probably pro- 
duce, I ſhall leave a blank ſpace at the 
bottom of each article for the reader to fill. 
It will exerciſe his political arithmetic, 


Fl 


2. DANcING-MAsTFRS. For an annual 
Licence to any native Britain or Ire- 
land, to teach the art of dancing in 
London, or within ten miles, TEN 


GuiNEas ; beyond that diſtance, FIVE. 


Foreign dancing-maſters are taxed in the 
Foregoing article. | 


THIS tax, I preſume, needs no apology. 
If it ſhould have any prohibitory effeR, it 
will be that of preventing a few boarding- 
ſchool maſters and miſſes, from learning to 
dance a minuet, who have no occaſion for 


that accompliſhment. As to the art of 


dancing country-dances, it promotes a whole- 
{ome exerciſe, and it is ſo natural to Eng- 
liſh females, that they require very little 
inſtruction, 

4 


3. THEATRES. 
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3- THEATRES, and public ſhews, of every 
deſcription and denomination, in the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, Ox Gut- 
NEA every night they act or exhibit ; its 
every other part of the kingdom, Five 
SHILLINGS fer night. In towns and 
villages where there is no civil magiſ- 
trate, the maſter of the company, ſbew- 
man, or conjuror, is accountable to the 
Exciſeman. 


THE perſons, on whom this tax imme- 
diately falls, are manifeſtly intereſted in the 
proſperity of the ſtate. 

＋ 


4. MASQUERADES. For a ſpecial Li- 
cence to open a room, for one night, for 
the reception of Maſques, TWENTY 
GUINEAS. 


I HOPE I ſhall not be ſuſpected of a de- 
ſign to prohibit this rational, this delight- 
ful, this ſublime, this innocent amuſement. 
The trifling deduction of twenty guineas, 
from fifteen hundred or two thouſand pounds, 
can have no ſuch effect. 


£ 
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+. DzBATING SocieTIEs. For a Li- 
cence to open a room for public debate, 
One Guinea per night. . 


THERE can be no reaſon for wiſhing to 
ſuppreſs theſe ſchools of eloquence, eſtabliſh- 
ed for the entertainment of haberdaſhers of 
ſmall wares and ſmall talk. In contributing 
their mite to the revenue, they will, at leaſt, 
anſwer one good purpoſe. 


6. DissENTERS. For an annual Licence 
to open any place of public worſhip, dif- 
fering from the eftabliſhed Church, FIvx 
GUINEAS. 


IIS is fo ſmall a ſum to a whole con- 
gregation, that no body will accuſe me of 
an intention to perſecute or oppreſs diſ- 
ſenters of any denomination. Toleration, 
under any government, implies a fayour, an 
indulgence. So ſmall a conſideration for 
ſuch indulgence, at ſuch a time, cannot 
ſurely be thought unjuſt, oppreſſive, or il- 
liberal. Diſſenters, in general, profeſs a 
| E purity 
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purity of manners, which exempts them 


from every tax upon frivolous amuſements, 
and articles of luxury. 525 ah 8 


0 


7. FRISEURS. For an annual Licence t0 
practice the art of Dreſſing Hair; in the 
capacity of maſter, Two Gulx BAS; 
journeymen, and apprentices, Ons Gul- 
NEA each; their names tobe paſted againſt 
the wall on the ſhop, or dreſſing- room. 


THE only inconveniency of this tax will 
be, that the young gentlemen behind deſks 
and counters may not be ſo univerſally ſrize 
et pondre a la marachal, as at preſent. The 
ladies, I dare ſay, will overlook this defect, 
for the good of their country. The more 


eminent profeſſors will, by this tax, gain con- 


fiderably, in the reduction of many quacks, 
who preſume to practice the art of Hair- 
drefling to the great detriment of men of 
genius and education; and the conſequent 
ſuperflux will be more than ſufficient to 
ſupply the army with recruits. 


” ES! | 
& AT- 
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8. ATToRNies. Every Attorney at Law, 
who, after the date of the act, ſball be 
admitted to prattiſe, Ons HuNxDRED 
GuiNEAS, 70 be paid at the time of ad- 
miffion. a 

THE ſtrongeſt recommendation of this 
tax, is, that it will be approved by every at- 
torney in the kingdom, who will himſelf 
aſſure your Lordſhip that, by thus prevent- 
ing the conſtant ſupply of thoſe peſts of ſo- 
ciety called pettifoggers, it will prove infi- 
nitely advantageous to the nation. For this 
tax, I am obliged to a news- paper. 


£ 


9. DenTisTs. For an annual Licence to 
profeſs the noble art of cleanſing teeth, 
Fir TY GUINEAsS. © 


THESE ſcavengers loll in their carriages. 
Mere tooth-drawers, a very uſeful ſet of 
people, are not included in this tax. I am 
no enemy to cleanlineſs ; on the contrary, I 
know it to be exceedingly conducive to 
health: but, I think, there are very few 

| ö E 2 people 
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people whom nature has not endowed with 


capacity ſufficient to clean their own teeth, as 


it requires little more than is neceſſary to wipe 
their own noſes. But dentiſts are ſupported 


by faſhion: they will pay the dude and it 18 
all very well. 


10. JEws. Every, male Jeu, above ten 
years old, for an annual Licence to re- 
main in Britain, Ons GUINEA. 


TO the rich gentlemen of this denomina- 
tion, a guinea is a grain of ſand.” The very 
pooreſt might poſſibly migrate : ſo much the 
better, both for the rich Jews, to whom 
they are a burden, and for the nation, to 
whom they are, at beſt, an uſeleſs incum- 


brance. 
1 


11. BoARDING-Schoors. For an an- 
nua Licence to keep a boarding ſchool 
for young ladies, Five GUINEAS. | 


IF this tax, by increaſing the expence, 
ſhould render bogidingaichod] education leſs 


univerſal, f 


5 l 


e 
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univerſal, it would have an excellent moral 
tendency ; but it would have no ſuch effect. 
It would probably decreaſe the number of 
inferior ſeminaries, of which the more con- 
fiderable would reap the benefit; fo that the 
tax would be advantageous to thoſe 2 whom 
it would be paid. £2120 


12. PeERFUMERY. For an annual Li- 


cence to retail in the metropolis, French 
rouge, coſmetic waſhes, pearl powder, 


divine or any other kind of ſoft pomatum, 


milks for the ſkin, paſtes for hd hands, 
waters for the noſe, and all the ridicu- 
lous farago of uſeleſs and pernicious trum- 
pery (except hair-powder \ and hard po- 


matum, which are ſeperately taxed) Tex 


GuiNEASs ; fte country perfumers, One. 


YOUR Warrens, your Baileys, your Da- 
yiſons, &c. will have reaſon to rejoice at this 
tax. Thoſe who cannot afford to pay! it, will 
find better employment. 


— 4c4 
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13. CixcvLATING LIERARIES. Por an 
annual Licence to keep books to lend out 
for hire, or by ſubſcription, TEN Gvu1- 
NEAS, in London; in the country, Two. 


CIRCULATING Libraries, which, at 
their firſt inſtitution, might be ſuppoſed to 
circulate uſeful knowledge through every 
vein of ſociety, by diminiſhing the fale of 
valuable books, have proved great enemies 
to literature. They have deluged the land 
with wretched novels, equally diſgraceful to 
the writer, the publiſher, and the reader. 
But, my Lord, literature hath lately received 
a much deeper wound by the hand of the Law, 
which, if the poniard be not ſoon extracted, 
will prove mortal, I need not tell your 
Lordſhip, that I mean the act which limits 
the copy-right of authors and bookſellers to 
a certain number of years. The injuſtice of 
the a& is, at preſent, out of the queſtion ; 
I wave alſo the barbarity, I mean the barba- 
riſm of depriving men of ſolid ſcience: and 
inceſſant application, of their hope of a rea- 
ſonable reward for their labour; but I can- 
not part with this opportunity, without 
| prefiing 
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preſſing your lordſhip, as eagerly as with 
decency I may, to reſume the conſideration 
of the act in queſtion, as being exceedingly 
injurious to an important article of com- 
merce. The exportation of Engliſh books 
is in proportion to their reputation abroad, 
and that reputation will be in. exact propor- 
tion to the encouragement of ſcience at 
home. For the preſent declining ſtate of 
literature as a trade, I appeal to the book- 
ſellers, who are the only competent judges 
of this matter. 

| 4 


14. Men-MiLLlinNerRs AND HABERDASH- 
ERS. For an annual Licence to exer- 
ciſe the trade or calling of man-milliner, 
or man-haberdaſher of ſmall wares, whe- 
ther in the capacity of maſter, journey- 
man, or male apprentice, Ons GuiNeEA. _ 


I Sincerely wiſh that this ſtigmatic guinea * 
may make theſe men-women aſhamed of 
their infignificance in the ſtate. I firſt in- 
tended to make the maſter-milliner pay 
more than his ſervants; but, on mature con- 

ſideration, 
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ſideration, I foreſee, that, to evade the tax, 
he would certainly call himſelf his wife's 
Journeyman, | 
4 


15. MEN-MANTUAMAKERS, &c. For an 
annual Licence to exerciſe the trade of 
man-mantuamaker, man- ſtaymater, or 
 man-habitmaker, whether in the ca- 
pacity of maſter, journeyman, or appren- 
Fice, One GuINEa. 


THESE trades, as well as thoſe of the 
foregoing article, were deſigned, by modeſt 
Nature, for women ; whom men were in- 
tended to aſſiſt and protect, and not to in- 
jure, by interfering in their proper employ- 
ments. | 

; 4 


16. PUBLICKHousEs, &c. Teahouſes, c- 
feehouſes, chocolatehouſes, eatinghouſes, 
chophouſes, flakehouſes and paſtrycooks, 
ONE GvuINEA, for an annual Licence, 


unleſs already licenced to ſell beer. 
* 


17. TRA. 
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17. TzA. For an annual Licence to ſell 
tea, coffee or chocolate, ONE GUINEA, 


IT will be vociferouſly objected to this 
tax, that, by oppreſſing the fair trader, it 
will favour ſmuggling. If every man who, 
on the board over his door, declares himſelf 
a dealer in tea, was a fair trader, the objec- 
tion would be juſt; but the truth is, that 
out of every fifty bags of tea, ſmuggled into 
England, forty-nine are retailed by theſe 
Fair traders. This tax adds ſixteen ſhillings 


to the licence laſt year impoſed. 


The preceding taxes would be collected 
with very little additional expence to govern- 
ment. 


a 


Cr 


& * STAMPS, 
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S T A MPS. 


18, SHARES OF LoTTERY-TICKETS 70 be 
HpPrinted on a SIXPENNY amp. 


THIS tax will fall upon thoſe who never 


calculate; to whom therefore ſixpence will 
make no difference. 
| £ 


19. RAE SNurr, to be retailed only in 
half-pound canifters, wrapt and ſealed, 


like cards, in @ SIXPENNY amp. 


THOSE who object to this tax, that it 
will injure our tobacco trade, are not ac- 
quainted with the dominion of confirmed 
habits. Beſides, Virginia is not yet in our 
| poſſeſſion, and Ireland does not grow quite 
enough to ſupply us. 


' the 


4 20, PRINTS, 
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20. PrinTs. Maps, charts, mez29tintos, 

engravings, or etchings, fold fingly, in 

| ſets, or in books confiſting chiefly of maps, 

charts, &c. to be printed on @ Two- 
PENNY ſtamp. 


THIS tax would be productive, yet would 
add fo little to the price, as, in no degree, to 
ure the trade. 

4 


21. CARDS. Blank, and decorated, meſſage 
cards, THREEPENCE each pack, contain- 
ing 52 cards, 


IT is fo impoſſible to exiſt without theſe 
inſtruments of every thing that is charming, 
that I ought perhaps to have excluded them 


from this catalogue, as being neceſſaties of 
life, 


F 2 22. Hanp- 
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22. HANDBILLs, playbills, ſhopbills, © ſheets 
of ballads not ſet to muſic, ts be printed 
on flamps of SIXPENCE per hundred. 


IN objection to this tax (there will be ob- 
jectors to every tax) it will be ſaid, that it 
would injure the printing trade. Probably 
it might ſomewhat diminith this particular 
branch of printing; but it would increaſe 
the number of advertiſements in the news- 
papers, of which both printers and govern- 
ment would reap the benefit. N 


23. Books. The title of every book, or 
volume, or pamphlet, or memorandum 
book, to be on PENNY flamp. 


THIS tax, it will be faid, will fall too 
heavy upon the publiſher, the ſale of his 
book being a matter of uncertainty ; but he 
will eaſily obviate this objection, by printing 
only a fmall number of title-pages at a time, 
and increaſing that number according to his 
demand, | 


4 
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24. BILISs or EXCHANGE, banknotes, and 
poſtbills, bankers notes and checks, and 
all promiſſory notes, on a PENNY amp. 


IT will be faid that this tax would be a 
burden upon trade. I anſwer: it would be 
a fly upon the ſhoulder of Hercules. It 
would be ſerviceable to the Bank, and to 
private bankers, in rendering forgery much 
more difficult; I had almoſt ſaid, impracti- 


cable. 
L 


25. Music. 4 flamp of One Penny on 
every ſheet, or, one HALFPENNY on 
every halfſheet of paper, on which muſical 
notes ſhall be printed or written, after 
the date of the act. 


AS muſic books, for no juſtifiable reaſon, 
generally appear without the year of their 
publication in the title-page, it will be ſome- 
what difficult to prevent fraud, except by a 


heavy penalty on thoſe who ſhall print or 
| | write 
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write, or cauſe to be printed or written, 
muſical notes, for ſale or otherwiſe, on paper 
not previouſly ſtamped. 


4 


26, HairerowDER. To be ſold only in pa- 
pers containing each a pound, wrapped 
in a SIXPENNY ſtamp, and ſealed, like 
a pack of cards. 


WHETHER I have any claim to the 
idea, in the laſt budget, of laying a penny 
per pound on this article of luxury, is onl 
known to your Lordſhip. On the old 
ſcheme of funding, that ſmall ſum might 
be ſufficient. My deſign, in this mode of 
taxing powder, is, that ſtarch (a neceſſary 
of life, if cleanlineſs be neceſſary) . not 
be included in the tax. 

4 


— 


27. HARD 
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27. HARD PoMATUM, 70 be rolled and 

F fealed, like cards, in a flamp equal to 
half its price, viz. a fixpenny roll in a 
THREEPENNY ftamp, a ſhilling roll i in a 
 SIXPENNY famp. 


THE exorbitant profit upon this article 
is eaſily calculated from the low price of the 
ingredients. This tax would prevent Jew- 
boys from hawking pomatum, and would 
conſequently greatly increaſe the trade of the 
perfumer; but to render it productive, it 
would be neceſſary to lay a penalty upon 
uſing hard pomatum not rolled in a ſtamp. 


4 


28. Pins, white, or black, to be fold no other- 
wiſe, than ſtuck on a PENNY ſtamp, 
containing a certain number. 


* . 
” 
| L£L 


29. BUCKLES, 
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29. BUCKLEs. Silver ſhoebuckles or knee- 
buckles, buckles ſet in filver or otherwiſe 
ornamented with filver, a lamp of ONE 
SHILLING, 


THIS tax, by increaſing the price of ſilver 
buckles, would ſoon render baſe metal in- 
tolerable even to a haberdaſher's appren- 


tice. 
£ 


30. LEATHER GLOvEsS, @ SIXPENNY ſtamp 
on each pair, 
| £ 


31. Men's HArs, above ten ſhillings price, 
ONE SHILLING per bat; under that 
price, SIXPENCE. The flamp to be 
paſted on the lining, with the maker's 


name, 


THIS tax, though exceedingly produc- 
tive, will not be at all oppreſſive to the 
pooreſt- man in the kingdom ; becauſe it 
may be entirely evaded by ſinking ſixpence 


4 1 


* 
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in the price of his annual, or biennal hat, | 
which will do him full as much ſervice. 


* 4 


32. Gans AND SiLvER LACE, for home 
conſumption, ONE SHILLING per ounce. 

A leaden feal to be flruck on one end of © 
each piece by the officer who weighs it. 


LACE, in the preſent affluent age, is but 
little worn, becauſe it is too cheap in pro 


Portion to its eclat. | 
| 4 


33. PRINTED LINNEN OR COTTON, @ tax 
of TwopencE per yard. A leaden 
amp to be ſtruck on ane end of art 
Nie. A _ 


'THIS will add one ſhilling to the price of 
Mrs, Betty's new gownd; a ſum which ſhe 
will very chearfully contribute towards beat- 
ing the French, The pet-en-Pairs and 
monkeys which che gets from her miſtreſs, 
come duty free. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 
1 mean to injure the exportation of this, or 
nl 8 2 any 


Os hs 
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any « other manufacture; it is therefore evi- 
dent, that this tax is reſtricted to thoſe goods 
which are intended for home conſumption. 


4 


34. CusnloNs, worn by ladies on their heads, 

a4 flamp of Two SHILLINGS AND SIX- 

PENCE, 70 be paſted in the crown, as in 
men's hats. 


WHEN #hat there gentleman in the cor- 


ner, has done laughing, at hui here tax, I 
beg to be heard in its defence. I will en- 


deavour to convince him, that his laugh is 


the ſtrongeſt argument in favour of the tax. 
The object of his mirth, is not the tax, but 
the thing; which thing, in the true ſpirit of 
that principle on which I build my whole 
fabric, becomes a more or leſs proper ſubject 


for taxation, in proportion as it is more or 


leſs ridiculous. Now, Sir, laugh again, if 
vou can. But, Sir, this the is not only not 
ridiculous, but, being a very productive tax, 
it will metamorphoſe this ridiculous cuſhion 
into a beautiful, a reſpectable civic erown, 


3 and 
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and will henceforward be conſidered as the 
moſt ornamental part of a lady's dreſs. The 
Increaſed price will effectually FREIE its go- 
ing out of faſhion. | 


* 


35. SILKS, folk damaſes, ſatins, Cc. retailed 
in Britain, SIXPENCE per yard, ſtamped 
with lead, as above deſcribed. | 


I Humbly propoſe that the duty on the 
importation of raw filk ſhould” be taken off, 
and that an equivalent, as nearly as can be 
calculated, ſhall be laid on manufactured 
'filks, with this additional fixpence per yard. 
The political abſurdity of taxing crude ma- 
terials, in a manufactoring country, is fo 
manifeſt, that it is impoſſible to imagine un- 
der what deception it was hatched. 


Fa 


G 2 36. Cots 
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* Cor roxs. On thoſe rived or fgured 
Ruffs, compoſed of filk and cotton, called 
Mancheſter cottons, intended for home 
conſumption, TwoPENCE per yard, above 
the 888 for the free W of 


THIS tax will add about ten pence to the 
price of a * He 


0 


8 27. 33 On that - Hecies of Hb 
peny called French trimming, HALF A 
PENNY Per yard; flampt with 4 leaden 


. as above. . =o 


38. Mx Gavzr, « a tar Fl Tunkzrxver 
per ard. 


THIS is a very cheap article, of amazing 
conſumption. The tax would raiſe a vaſt 
ſum, without being felt by the conſumer. 


45 


39. SCOTCH * 
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39. Scoren Gauzr, a tax of Ox Pexxy 
per yard. | 


40. SiL&R1BANDS. | Thoſe which. are re- 
| tailed at threepence. per yard or upwards, 
THREE:SHILLINGS per piece, or one 
penny per yard; theſe below threepence, 
ONE SuILLING per piece. 


IN order to aſſiſt the reader in calculating 
the probable amount of this tax, I will in- 
form him, that there are now at work in 
Britain, about 12,008 ſinglehand riband 
looms, each of which produces two pieces 
and a half per week. There are beſides 
about 500 Dutch looms, which produce 
twenty five pieces each, per week, all at 
three pence per yard and upwards. The 
number of pieces below threepence per yard, 
may be eſtimated at g00, 00. 


* 


conſumption. 
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41. SUPERFINE CLOTH, Woellen Brad. 
cloth, above ten ſhillings per yard, a tax 
of ONE SHILLING per yard. Fine nar- 
row cloths in proportion. 


THOSE who cannot afford to pay this 
additional ſhilling, by purchaſing. cloth of 
fixteen, inſtead of twenty ſhillings; will ſave 
fifteen ſhillings in every ſuit of cloaths: This 
tax, like all the reſt, is confined to home 


* 
4 + 
/ ” i 
" # : o 
w_ 
* * 4 * — 


CUSTOMS 


UNDER this head, I have but little to 
add to Mr. Eden's advice, that the preſent 
chaos of cuſtomhouſe duties may be carefully 


reviſed and liquidated, I alſo take the liberty 


df 


* 


to adviſe your Lordſhip to /uſpend all boun- 
ties upon exportation, and all drawbacks, 
ſubſtituting, in the place of the latter, an ob- 
vious expedient. Vou would profit, at leaſt, 


1 8 | half | 
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half a million by this experiment. There | 


are ſeveral cheap articles, of large conſump- 
tion, which would bear additional duties 
without the leaſt injury to trade. There are 
other articles, on the importation of which, 
the idea of impoſing any duty at all, muſt 

have originated in the moſt impenetrable 


ſtupidity. There are ſome very conſiderable 


articies, which, with great advantage to the 
revenue, might be transferred from the cuſ- 
tomhouſe to the exciſe- office. 


£ 


4 EX CI] 8 E 
7 ransfer the duty upon ale, beer, and porter, 
| entirely to the malt. 


Your: Lordſhip hath heard many argu- 


| guments in oppoſition to this method of 


preventing fraud, and you are convinced of 
their futility : all thoſe which I have heard, 
or read, were not even plauſible, If how- 

ever 


0 
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ever this transfer ſhould be diſapproved, I 
then propoſe the following additional tax, 


4 


42. — an Aenne 45 of Oxx 
HALFPENNY per pot. 


THIS tax would only raiſe the price of 


Porter to a common level with the worſt ale 
in every part of the kingdom. It would 


alter the price of a ſingle pint, from that 
filly fraction, three-half- nce-farthing, to 
the even ſum of Zwopence ; and would fave 
the waſherwoman the trouble of receiving a 
farthing in exchange, which, before it is 
wanted for a ſecond pint of beer, flips 


through the ſmalleſt hole in her pocket. 


The working people of England are naturally 
as generous as they are brave. I am very 
ſure, there is not a man in London who will 
not think his farthing per pint well ſpent, 


when I tell him, that it will build eighteen 


ſhips of the line every year, which will very 


X ſoon, recoy er our ancient ſuperiority at ſea. 


&# dw i g ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


43. Icenovuse, or other repofitory of ice, | 
belonging to noblemen, gentlemen, con- 
fefioners and others, FIVE GUINEAS 
annually. 


THIS exotic luxury has no buſineſs in 1 
titude 51. | 
£ 


44. CocKFiCHTING. For every main of 
cocks, TWENTY GUINEAS ; . 
ONE GUINEA each. 


6:1; £ 


45. HoRSERACING. For every plate, ſweeps 
| ſtakes, or match, Five GUINEAs. 


GENTLEMEN of the turf have too 
much ſpirit, and patriotiſm, to make the 
leaſt objection to this tax. F 


H | 46. Gus. 


- 
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46, Guns. Upon every gun, or fowling- 
biece, now exiſting, or hereafter to be 
made, One Guinea, A . upon 
the barrel. 


2 | 

| TO obviate the expence 6 inconve- 
niency of ſending guns to London to be 
ſtamped, I propoſe that a government ſtamp 
be ſent to the chief magiſtrate of every city 
or county- town, to be returned as ſoon as all 
the guns, now in uſe, are ſtamped ; and that, 
in thoſe towns where guns are made, a ſtamp- 
officer be appointed. Muſkets, firelocks, or 
carbines, the property of military gentlemen, 
are exempted of courſe. This tax, I pre- 
ſume, would contribute not a little to the 
preſervation of un F 


47. PisTOLs, not the property F military 
gentlemen, HALF A GUINEA upon each 
piſtol ; to be ſtamped on the barrel, | 


THIS tax would diminiſh the number of 
e — in pawnbroker's ſhops, and 
| conſequent] y 


[ 
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conſequently render them leſs eaſy to be ob- 
tained by gentlemen of the road. 


43. Docs. For every pack of hounds, Five 
GvINEAs ; for every greyhound, pointer, 
game ſpaniel, and lapdog, TEN Snil- 
LINGS ; for every other ſpecies of dog, 
Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THIS tax hath been often propoſed, and 
as often rejected, with every argument in its 
favour. It was Jately ridiculed in the Houſe 
of Commons, by a witty gentleman, who 
propoſed to amend the act, by adding cats to 
the dogs. This wit however has loſt its 
edge: it will not bear repetition. 

4 


49. BacueLoRs, Every unmarried man, 
above thirty years of age, who hath never 
been married, and who poſſeſſes a clear 
annual income of one hundred pounds, or 
more, F IvE GUINEAS per annum. 


THIS tax needs no defence 
49. P AR 


H 2 


| 5 | ung Kron Of 


50. . &c. For every Sai! 
Bird, of wbatſocver ſpecies, confined in 
a cage, or otherwiſe confined, except in 
the houſes of thoſe who breed or  Reeh 
birds for ſale, Two SHILLINGS AND 
SIXPENCE per annum. A Aamp paſted 
on the cage, with the current ow upon 

wy 


THIS tax is one of thoſe which muſt un- 
dergo the fiery tryal of ridicule: Dr. Brown 
in his anſwer to Lord Shafteſbury has, 1 


| think, demonſtrated, that tidicule is nu teft, 


either of the truth of a religion, or of any 
other truth. I am therefore but little con- 
cerned about thoſe who fight with no better 
a weapon. But there are ſome good ladies 
who will be offended with this tax, whom 
T with to conyince, that it is. perfectly con- 


ſiſtent with the leading principle of my 


whole ſcheme. If confining birds in a cage, 
be neither a vice, a folly, a cruelty, nor a 
luxury, I confeſs it to be an improper tax, 
If however it ſhould prove the means of pre- 
Tenzing boys from N poor birds of 

their 
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their young, I ſhall be very happy in the 
idea. But, more effeQtually to reconcile 
theſe govd ladies, I muſt refer them to the 
preceding article. Many a bachelor will 
marry rather than pay five guineas a year. 


mY 5 £ 


51. Horhousks. For every pinery or Bot- 
' houſe, belonging to noblemen, gentlemen, 
or gardeners, FIVE GUINEAS. 


L 


MY 


2. MuTi.aTinG Horses. For the A- 
berty of cropping the ears, or nicking the 
tail of any horſe, mare, or gelding, Ons 
Guin _ g | 


I Sincerely wiſh that this tax may not 
raiſe a fingle guinea! The cruelty, the in- 
gratitude, of keeping this docile, this gene- 
rous, this ſerviceable animal, in continual 
torture, for weeks together, for the filly 
purpoſe of making him carry his tail more 
frect, is ſo truly diabolical, as only to be 

equalled 
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equalled in degree by the folly and abſurdity 
of attempting to amend the work of nature 


in the formation of one of the fineſt animals 


of the creation, 

4 a | V 

53. Diamonns. For an annual privilege 

to wear diamonds, TEN GuiNEAS. 

| The names of thoſe who entitle thems 

ſelves to this privilege, to be annually 
printed in the Gazette, 


THIS tax would prove a means of diſtin- 


guiſhing diamonds from paſte ; a very deſit- 


able diſcrimination to ladies of rank and 
faſhion, in public aſſemblies. But this tax, 
I ſhall be told, will injure the diamond trade 
to Britain. I fear it will not have fo good 
an effect. 


£ 


54. Anus. For the annual privilege of 
bearing coats of arms, or creſts, painted 
on carriages, Two GUIx ZAS. Names 


to be publiſhed in the Gazette. 
| £ 
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55. SWORDS. For an annual privilege to wear 
a fword, not being military men, Two + 
Guineas, Names in the Gazette, pub- 
liſhed, like the laſt, from the * D 
. 


THIS tax, in caſe of an 8 immedi- 
ately determines the proper mode of reſent- 
ment. A man can have no right to draw a 

| ſword in defence of his honour, who has no 

right to wear one. Thus the very difficult 
problem, I bo is a gentleman, and who is not, 
is ſolved in a moment, and a line of diſtinc- 
tion found, which our beſt heralds have 
hitherto ſought in vain. 0 


56. LIVI RIS. For an annual privilege to 
give liveries, to ſervants, laced with 
gold or filver, Ong Guinea AT: ſer- 

want thus adorned. 


| LACEMEN and manufacturers, who are 
apt to miſtake their own intereſt, will peti- 
tion parliament in oppoſition to this tax. I 

| meet 


we ck a _ 
mad — ts no ns a 
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meet them with three anſwers. Firſt: the 


tax will not have any one of the effects al- 


ledged in your petition. Secondly: your 
manufacture is of uſe to your country only 


in proportion to the quantity | exported. 


Thirdly : gentlemen wear no lace, becauſe 
it is worn by ſervants, 7 | 


57. SADDLE-Horses. 4 tax of Five 
SulLLINGS per Bead per annum. Thoſe 
Zept by publicans, and. of here, to {er on 
hare, uot included. . 2029] dow 


EVERY objection to this tax is anſwered 


| by the — of the ſam. 


＋ 


56. Farms. A tax f ONE per cent. an the 


whole rent, of all farms of land, no on 
leaſe, for which the tenant pays more 
than one hundred paunds per annum : 
FIVE fer cent. on all farms of land, 
which, after the date of the act, ſball be 
Leaſed or rented, for more than one hun- 


dred \paunds a year. | 
12 THE 
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THE remote intention of this tax is ob- 

vious. It will meet with oppoſition, from 

thoſe country gentlemen whoſe depopulated 

lands are occupied by two or three over- 
grown farmers, c | 


4 


59. LandTAx. Reduce it to an equality. 


4 


60. FRANKING LETTERS. Suſpend this 
privilege during the war. 


4 


. 61, GILT PAPER, for letters, SIXPENCE 
per quire. A ſmall lamp on the corner 


of each ſheet. 
4 


1 62. SER—- 
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62. SERVANTS. For every ſecond man ſer- 
vant in livery, Two GUuiNEAs; third 
ſervant THREE GUINx RAS, fourth ſer- 

_ vant Four GuINEas per annum, and 
fo on. Gentlemen and butlers out of 
livery are meant to be included, 


WHAT, ſays my worthy friend Mr.. **, 
am ] to pay fifteen guineas a year for my five 
ſervants? ——If, your honour thinks it im- 
poſſible to do without five men ſervants, 
you certainly muſt. But, if you will try to 
do with four, the whole tax will coſt you 
no more than the wages of your fifth ſer- 
vant ; you will reſtore an uſeful member to 
ſociety, and you will gain the expence of his 

. | livery and that of his keeping: ſo that, by 
this tax, you will profit, at leaſt, forty 

pounds a year, 5 

4 


63. TiTLEs of HoN OUR. An annual Gir 
=: during the war. 


THE KING 
Great Officers of State 
Paymaſter of the troops 


Dukes 


" 
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Dukes One hundred pounds 
Marquiſes . = = Eighty 


Earls = - Sixty 
Viſcounts Forty 
Barons Thirty 
Baronets Twenty 


Knights Ten 

If any of the nobility ſhould fay that 1 
preſs them rather too hard, I beg leave to 
remind them, that they are intereſted in the 
iſſue of the preſent war, in proportion to 
their rank and their poſſeſſions; that they 
can hardly contribute too much towards a 
plan, which will ſecure that rank and thoſe 
poſſeſſions for ever; but that, in fact, fo far 
from contributing an over proportion, ſo 
far from contributing any thing, they will 
be conſiderable gainers by the increaſed va- 
lue of their property in the funds, and of 
their eſtates. A declaration from the mini- 
ſter that he will borrow no more money, 
would raiſe the ſtocks ten per cent. in one 


day, and, in a ſhort time, bring your four 
I 2 per 
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per cents to par. The poſſibility of ſuch an 
event, my Lord, is a pleaſant idea. It is 
an event which I am confident you. may 
command. It is an event that will produce 
ſuch glorious conſequences, that every Bri- 
ton will doubtleſs ſet his ſhoulder heartily to 
the great work. 

I have now communicated to your Lord- 
ſhip, and to the world, the outline of a plan, 
which, I flatter myſelf, you will not think 
beneath your attention. If, upon calcula- 
tion, you find it inſufficient, I have a few. 
millions more, in petto, at your Lordſhip's 


. . ſervice, whenever you pleaſe to command 


them. Meanwhile, I will take the liberty 
to aſſure your Lordſhip, that the ſhorteſt way 
to bring your enemies to terms, is, by raiſing 
the ſupplies in the manner here propoſed, to 
convince them, that their hopes of ruining 
this nation by expence, are ridiculous; that 
no expence will ruin a nation which can 
thus ſport with taxes; which can raiſe ſo 
many millions without oppreſſing one indi- 

vidual, or taxing a ſingle neceſſary of life. 
Thus ſhielded, my Lord, we may boldly 
bid defiance to French Economy. There is 
| | hardly 


— 
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hardly a man upon the field who will not 
back Engliſh Luxury againſt her for ten 
thouſand. Economy is the meek companion 
of Peace: War diſclaims all acquaintance 
with her. If your Lordſhip were to fight a 
duel, you would not ſend to the corner of 
St. Giles's to buy a cheap brace of piſtols. 

I have yet a few words to add, concerning 
this ſcheme of taxation. It will be found ſo 
little burdenſome to the people, that you 
will certainly continue it beyond the preſent 
war, until you have reduced the national 
debt to its proper ſum. But the moment 
the war is at an end, you will aboliſh the 
taxes upon candles, ſoap, and leather“: taxes 
which originated in the falſe ſyſtem of raiſing 
money on the neceffaries of life ; taxes which 
depreſs our manufactories more than all the 
reſt, pariſh taxes excepted. That evil might 
be remedied by a very fimple expedient. 

I cannot cloſe theſe Lucubrations, without 
congratulating your Lordſhip on your hav- 
ing, at laſt, found a General, who dares meet 

his 

* The duty upon candles produced 

].ſt year - - 


Soap 3 304,324 6 7 
Bydes 5 202,607 © 11 


181,600 13 10 


in America is a conteſt between two armies 
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his enemy without meaſuring their intrench- 
ments and counting their noſes ; who by a 
rational dependence on his own abilities and 
the reſolution of his troops, hath atchieved an 
action which, in point of conduct, courage, 
and importance, is equal to any thing related 


in ancient or modern hiſtory. 


This event muſt neceſſarily remind your 
Lordſhip of what I have, more than once, 
preſumed to hint relative to the conduct of 
the war in America. Your Lordſhip, after 
my return from Philadelphia, condeſcended 
to hear, with patience, an opinion which I 
delivered with ſome confidence, and I flatter 
myſelf you will now permit me to preſs that 
opinion with all my might. The idea, that Þ 


this is, and muſt continue, a war of poſts, 


is moſt egregiouſly erroneous; that it is im- 
poſſible to oblige Wathington to quit his in- 
trenchments, and that theſe intrenchments 
are impregnable, is a language ſo wretched, 


that thoſe who have ever ſeen an army, or 


read a page of hiſtory, cannot bear it with- 
out bluſhing for the ſpeaker, eſpecially if he 
be a military man, The idea, that the war 


of 


8 
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of Britiſh volunteers is equally without foun- 
dation. The American army, except an in- 
conſiderable number of renegados from all 
countries, conſiſts of people moſt reluctantly 
preſſed into the fervice. The idea that the 
people of America are in general, averſe to 
the Britiſh government, is abſolutely falſe. 
That many well-meaning people were de- 
luded by the conſummate arts of thoſe who 
aimed at ſovereignty from the beginning, I 
am ready to acknowledge; but whenever 
thoſe, who were thus deluded, ſhall find an 
aſſylum in the protection of the Crown af 
Great Britain, all, who are not of that re- 
publican religion which gave birth to the 
preſent war, will, moſt certainly, return to 

their allegiance. 

I do not advance this as an argument for 
proſecuting the war. As things are now 
ſituated, the juſtice or injuſtice of the origi- 
nal diſpute, the power or imbecility, the 

fidelity or infidelity, of the Americans, are 
matters of no importance. The ſole queſ- 
tion, at preſent, is, Whether Britain ſhall 
continue to exiſt as a powerful and reſpettable 
nation, or decline into infignificance, and finally 
become a province to France ? 


3 Your 


. 7 
1 « 
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Your Lordſhip knows, that & hen a frech 
boy is introduced iat Weſtminſter, or Pi, 
in order to try his courage, one of his o 
claſs is appointed to pick a quarrel, and to 
fighe bim. If he comes off victorious, he 
remains ſecure in the honour of his ſuperiors. 
If, on the contrary, he be overcome, he muſt 
then fight a boy of the claſs below him. If 
in this conflict he be alſo vanquiſhed, he 
mult again contend with a ſtill meaner an- 
tagoniſt, and ſo gradually deſcending until 
he gravitates to his natural level. 

This familiar example, my Lord, affords 
a juſt picture of the preſent ſituation of this 
country. If your ſtrength be found inade- 
quate to the recovery of your Colonies, poor 
Jack Bull will be kicked and cuffed by every 
boy in the ſchool: 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
. Moſt obedient 


* 
o 


Humble ſervant, 


Bath, Oct. 27, 1780. x 


Of 
* 


